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Between Ta-chien-lu and Wa-ssii-k'ou, a distance of about
eighteen miles, there is a rapid but steady descent of over
three thousand feet. Wherever possible the soil is culti-
vated, Indian corn being the principal crop. Fine walnut-
trees, willows, and poplars grow in profusion on the south
side of the valley; and in the innumerable tea-houses and
inns which border the way coolies were resting, their
heavy loads propped up on the long, low benches lining the
walls. Most of them were carrying tea from Ya-chou, or
the neighboring towns, to Ta-chien-lu, a distance of about
one hundred and fifty miles, which they make in seven-
teen or eighteen days. They were of all ages, and I was
surprised to notice quite a number of women among
them.
The average load is nine packages (pao) of tea, or 190 to
200 pounds, but I saw several men who had seventeen
packages (over 300 pounds), and, strangely enough, these
men did not appear to be the most muscular; in fact, I was
told that tiiere was a great knack in carrying these heavy
loads so that the weight should press equally along the
back.1 The parcels of tea are placed evenly, one above
the other, the upper ones projecting so as to come
slightly over the porter's head; they are held tightly
together by little bamboo stakes and coir ropes. A sling,
also made of coir, holds the load on his back; and a
string is fastened to the top of it, by means of which he
balances it. A short, strong wooden crutch is used by
all porters to assist them along the steep mountain roads,
and to put under their loads when they want to rest
without taking them off their backs. I never saw any
of these Ya-chou tea coolies using wooden frameworks
1 Kirkpatrick, "Account of the Kingdom of Nepaiil," p. 373, says that the
hill-porters of that country carry 230 to 305 pounds ever rough mountain
roads.